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daily round of industry after years of war service were restless;
they wanted not merely what they had had before the war but
something better; better pay, shorter hours, and some kind of
control over the industries they worked in. Some imagined that
a kind of workers' paradise had been established in Russia and
might be established here. Much was said and written about 'the
democratization of industry'. The government of the state was
controlled by the votes of the whole nation. Why should not each
industry be controlled by the majority of its workers? Mr.
Justice Sankey, appointed chairman of a commission to investi-
gate the claims of the miners, declared in his Report that 'the
present system of ownership stands condemned' and advocated
the application of some kind of socialism to this vast industry.
Lloyd George had given a vague and rash promise that he would
carry out the recommendations of the commission, but he could not
possibly carry this recommendation through a House of Commons
consisting predominantly of wealthy Conservative business men.

It is impossible and unnecessary to describe or even mention
the majority of the strikes of this period. There was a nine days'
railway strike in September 1919, paralysing the whole transport
system of the country., but proving at the same time that motor
transport could, even at that date, go a long way towards filling
the gap created by the stoppage of the railways. There was a
coal strike in the following year, although at the time the mining
industry was enjoying exceptional prosperity. There was even
a police strike in Liverpool, where more than half the police
came out on strike without notice. Rioting and looting followed
and soldiers were called in to restore order. This could not be
tolerated, and the police strikers were dismissed from the service
and forfeited their pensions.

The slump. With 1921 came the inevitable 'slump*, or decline
of trade. The post-war spending was over, and every one began
to feel hard up. Unemployment rose from almost nothing to
2,000,000 and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, extending
the Act of 1911 to practically all industries, came only just in
time to cope with the situation. Prices fell and wages had to be
reduced. The coal miners went on strike again, in March 1921^
and called upon the raiiwaymen and other transport workers to
strike at the same time, to support them. This was the plan of